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IN ARCADIA ? 


** Where are you going to spend the summer? "’ 
** Somewhere where I shall not have to spend anything else.” 
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CO. 10 East 15th St., (Profit Sharing.) 
Fine Hand Made _ Infants’ Clothing. 
Good alike on the football field or Coats & Dresses for Children and Young Girls. 








in the boudoir. The player may have 
sprained a muscle in that desperate A WELL-SETTLED Fact. 


4 effort to buck the centre; the dainty 
fy) woman may have slipped on_ her K N OX 
j carriage step 
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CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 
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The character and finish of all work 
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The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 
LOOKWELL. FIT WELL. 
WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
pairs of cuffs. 
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is unexcelled, and my prices meet the 





requirements of close buyers. 


AMES W. RENWICK, 
CARRIAGES AND HARNESS, . 
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A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 
ENTS 
Addre ‘$8, giving size and style wanted 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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LONG-DISTANCE INTIMACY 


Mrs. Bixsy: ‘*Is your acquaintance with New York society of long standing? *’ 
Mrs. PARVENUE (sadly): ‘** Yes; about twelve years standing out in the cold!” 
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UNCOMMONLY FASTIDIOUS 


Ackbay: “ You must be 
crazy; why did you 

send the nurse home ?” 
Mrs. Backsay: “I didn’t 
just like her way of pronounc- 


ing ‘tootsy-wootsy.’ ”’ 


STRONG-MINDED 


“ You say he is a very 
strong-minded man?” 

“ Yes,” 

*¢ How do you know ?’ 

“ He never tried to write a 
dialect story.” 


NATURAL HISTORY CONUN- 
DRUM 
Ransom: * What creature 
unites the entomological de- 
partment of Nature with that 
of the quadrupeds ? ”’ 
Lummix: “ Give it up.” 
Ransom: “ The bugbear.” 


SOMETHING IN A NAME 


Jack : “Would you change 
your name, Miss Smith?” 

Jesste: “ Indeed I would, it 
is the dearest wish of my heart.” 

Jack: “ Well, I won’t go 
any further, then. My name 
is Smith, too.” . 


A BID FOR LIBERTY 
Warpen: “ We usually put people here at 
work in their own special line if we can. 
were you before you got sent up?’ 


PRISONER: * A mason.” 


WarRDEN: * Stone-mason ?” 
PRISONER: ** No. Free mason.”’ 


INTERESTING 


He: * You have no idea how mucha man in my 
position has to do. I got up this morning at nine, 


gulped down my breakfast, 
glanced at the paper, rushed 
down to the Exchange, and 
by the way, I heard a story 
I will tell you presently. 
Then to the florist’s for 
mother, then I had to buy 
some linen, and, last but not 
least, I had to rush off to 
my grandmother’s funeral, 
which took place at two 
o’clock.” 

SHE (absently): Did 
you have a nice time?” 


What 
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with you ? ” 


PENELOPE: “ No he forgot his 
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A MISTAKE, AT ANY RATE 


FRESHLEIGH: “I hear that 
young Rashleigh has gone and 
married some obscure person 
without any family at all, 
don’tcher know.” 

WISELEIGH : 
meésalliance ? ” 

FRESHLEIGH: ‘¢ No, that’s 
not the name: a Miss Thomp- 
son or Tompkins, or some- 
thing like that, I think.” 


“What, a 


A CURIOUS FACT 


“ Vanderloin’s a_ terrible 
anomaly.” 

“ How so? 

“« Belongs to the fast set in 


Philadelphia.” 


”” 


A CONCLUSIVE ALIBI 


STATE’s ATTORNEY (severe- 
ly, to prisoner who has practic- 
ally established an alibi) : “* And 
now, sir, where were you be- 
tween the hours of 10 p. m. 
and midnight.” 

PRISONER: ‘I was _ hasten- 
ing from Twenty-ninth Street 
to Thirtieth Street ona Fifth 
Avenue Stage.” 


OVERSIGHT 


Perpira: “And didn’t Dickey go in bathing 


> 





PerpiTa: “ Bathing suit ?” 
PENELOPE: ** No—his monocle.”’ 


A COMPLETE CURE 


Herpso: * Do you believe in the faith cure?” 
Sarpso: ** Yes; one treatment cured all the 


faith I had.” 





IRRESISTIBLE 


Mrs. DosstLL_: “I must 
go to Jacy’s early in the 
morning.” 

Doss1_tL: ‘ What’s the 
rush ? ” 

Mrs. Dossttt: ‘ The 
newspaper speaks of a shop- 
lifter who was arrested there 
yesterday. “The woman said 
she had no idea of stealing, 
but the articles were so 
beautiful she couldn’t help 
ay 
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Iby! hath a gentle way, 
Winsome, debonnaire and mild. 
Sibyl’s sweet sixteen to-day. 





From the garden of the Child 
To the house of Woman passed— 
Timid footfalls undefiled. 


Sibyl, what a grace thou hast! 
ad Not mere beauty, but that charm 
Which for riper years shall last. 




















SIBYL’S JUST SIXTEEN 


Dimpled neck and rounded arm, 
Features that within our hearts 
Sound sweet love-notes of alarm. 


Maiden arts concealing arts, 
Maiden trustfulness divine, 
Playing laughter-loving parts. 


Be the future as to-day— 
Fresh and buoyant, tender, true, 
Sweet sixteen at heart alway ! 
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FINIS 


Have tried to carry out your strict injunctions 
The large bundle of your letters is en route ; 
All your photographs, and every little keepsake, 
Are fast sealed up in the package marked, “ to 
boot.” 





I have crushed you from my heart without a shud- 
der 
(Though I cherish all the hasty things you said), 
For a man, no matter what his tender feelings, 
Must obey his pride, until he’s sweetly dead. 


So you thought to wind me firmly round your 
finger? 
But you found that I was made of other stuff; 
Then you tossed your head with queenly arro- 
gation, 
That will do, sir; this is far enough !” 





Saying, “ 


Did I prove deficient as a slavish lover, 

Was my courtship quite below your standard mark, 
Was I lacking in the science of devotion, 

Or too chary when I wooed the heavenly spark ? 


Well, we’ve burned our boats behind us, dear enslaver, 
We are floating past the haven of our hopes ; 

I shall wade ashore at ebb tide in the the morning, 
For I'm clinging quite securely to the ropes. 


Do not fancy me in attitudes despairing, 
Nor absorbed in gloomy dreams of suicide, 
For I've found a mate befitting my affection; 
We'll be married, in the church—at Summer-tide. 
E. W. 
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** Gracious, Gladys, whose picture is this 

** It's Tom ; but, really, it doesn't do him 
**' Oh, of course not; 1 never s 
** But, Eleanor, dear, you misunderstand me. 








I never 
justice.”’ 
aw a picture of a girl’s sweetheart that did.”’ 
I mean, 








A CHROMO IN PROSE 





Riscilla looked longingly at her old worn gown, and 
P sighed. The gown hung dejectedly on a hook. It 
was a common iron hook. Priscilla sat with her 
pretty, dimpled chin in her hands and gazed at the frayed 
folds and the ragged ruffles. Priscilla was fair and young, 
and the gown was old and gray; but Priscilla looked long- 
ingly at her old, worn gown, and sighed. 

Other gowns hung near; marvelous robes of satin and 
velvet ; tea-gowns which were dreams; dinner-dresses with 
bell-skirts; traveling gowns; prints and princess robes ; 
walking suits with Russian blouses; all hung there in full 
view, and each seemed silently to claim the maiden’s favor. 

But Priscilla frowned upon them all in turn, and sadly 
gazed again at the old worn gown. And the sun shone 
brightly, and the bells of the horse-cars jingled, and far 
down-town the shop-windows displayed their glittering 
baubles. 

And Priscilla looked longingly at her old, worn gown, 
and sighed : 

‘¢T wish I could wear it,”’ 
in it.” 


she slowly said, “ it has a pocket 
Carolyn Wells. 


HIS REASON 


THE WIFE: 
more every day? 

THE Huspanp: “ Yes, darling, for you do not 
play the piano nearly as mech as you used to.’ 


“ Do you really love me more and 


” 





aw such a homely man.”’ 


Tom is ten times homelier than that!” 
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Did I not know so well my dear, 
That love is but old-fashioned folly, 
I might at times offend your ear 
With sighs absurdly melancholy. 


FIN DE SIECLI 


And were it not so clear to you 
That every tender inclination, 


A modern maid should always view 


As prelude to a brisk flirtation, 


I'd tell you all that throngs my heart, 
Of passion, hope, despair and sorrow 
But with a smile to night we part 


And with a smile we'll meet to-morrow 


P. M. 


Arthur. 














COLLABORATION 


l* sunny days of summer weather, 

They put their two young heads together 
To write a scientific story, 

Designed to bring them wealth and glory: 
And Cupid, marking from a distance, 
Came fluttering to their assistance. 


They sat in shade, a large blank book 
Between them, and, with serious look, 
Discussed the characters, the plot, 

The time, the scene, observing not 

(So thick a veil one’s fancy weaves!) 
That love had crept between the leaves. 


The rascal Jay there, still as death, 

But chuckled, though, w’ h bated breath, 
When they declared th¥g purpose sage 
To keep love out of every page: 

They did not know—the silly pair !— 
That he already nestled there. 


“ Minerva!” cried they. ‘*Goddess wise! 
Lighten our unenlightened eyes!” 
But, though they called her day by day, 
The wary goddess kept away. 
She really couldn’t come, you see, 
For Love and Wisdom don’t agree. 


And so the tale no progress made, 
Although each day they sought the shade ; 
Until at last this dreamy pair 

Turned a new leaf—and found Love there, 
Who, with a bow, and saucy smile, 

Said “ Please, I’ve been here all the while 


Hilda Johnson. 
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(1, and II, ot series published March 25 and May 13. 
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PUNCH AND PLAINNESS VERSUS BEAUTY AND TFA 


CALINE 


THe sun was just far enough in the west to 
send iny iting shadows. In the centre of a 
small field, and in the shade of a haystack 

which was there, a girl lay sleeping. She had slept 
long and soundly, when ‘something awoke her as 
suddenly as if it had been a blow. She opened 
her eyes and stared a moment up in the cloudless 
sky. She yawned and stretched her strong brown 
lees and arms, lazily. ‘Then she arose, never 
minding the bits of straw that clung to her black 
hair, to her red bodice, and blue cotonade skirt 
that did not reach her naked ankles. 

The log cabin in.which she dwelt with her pa- 
rents was just outside the enclosure in which she 
Beyond was a small clearing 
All else was dense 


had been sleeping. ' 
that did duty as a cotton field. 
wood, except the long stretch that curved round 


the brow of the hill, and in which glittered the steel 
rails otf the Texas and Pacific road. 

When Caline emerged from the shadow she 
saw a long train of passenger coaches standing in 
view, where they must have stopped abruptly. It 
was that sudden stopping which had awakened her ; 
for such a thing had not happened before within 
her recollection, and she looked stupid, at first, 
with astonishment. ‘There seemed to be some- 
thing wrong with the engine; and some of the 
passengers who dismounted went forward to inves- 
tigate the trouble. Others came strolling along in 
the direction of the cabin, where Caline stood 
under an old gnarled mulberry tree, staring. Her 
father had halted his mule at the end of the cotton 
row, and stood staring also, leaning upon his plough. 

There were ladies in the party. They walked 
awkwardly in their high-heeled boots over the 
rough, uneven ground, and held up their skirts 


mincingly. ‘They twirled parasols over their shoul- 
ders, and laughed ‘immoderately at the funny things 
which their masculine companions were saying 

They tried to talk to Caline, but could not un- 
derstand the French patois with which she an- 
swered them. 

One of the men—a pleasant-faced youngster— 
drew asketch book from his pocket and began to 
make a picture of the girl. She stayed motionless, 
her hands behind her, and her wide eyes fixed 
earnestly upon him. 

Before he had finished there was a summons 
from the train; and all went scampering hurriedly 
away. ‘The engine screeched, it sent a few lazy 
puffs into the still air, and in another moment or 
two had vanished, bearing its human cargo with it. 

Caline could not feel the same after that. She 
looked with new and strange interest upon the 
trains of cars that passed so swiftly back and forth 
across her vision, each day ; and wondered whence 
those people came, and whither they were going. 

Her mother and father could not tell her, except 
to say that they came from loin la bas, and were 
going ‘¢ Djieu sait € ou.” 

One day she walked miles down the track to 
talk with the old flagman, who stayed down there 
by the big water tank. Yes, he knew. Those 
people came from the great cities in the north, and 
were going to the city in the south. He knew all 
about the city; it was a grand place. He had 
lived there once. His sister lived there now; and 
she would be glad enough to have so fine a girl as 
Caline to help her cook and scrub, and tend the 
babies. And he thought Caline might earn as 
much as five dollars a month, in the city. 

So she went; in a new cotonade, and her Sun- 
day shoes; and a sacredly guarded stent, that the 
flagman sent to his sister. 

‘The woman lived ina tiny, stuccoed house, with 
green blinds, and three wooden steps leading down 
to the barquette. There seemed to be hundreds 
like it along the street. Over the house tops 
loomed the tall masts of ships, and the hum of the 
French market could be heard on a still morning. 

Caline was at first bewildered. She had to re- 
adjust all her preconceptions to fit the reality of it. 
The flagman’s sister was a kind and gentle task- 
mistress. At the end of a week or two she 
wanted to know how the girl liked it all. Caline 
liked it very well, for it was pleasant, on Sunday 
afternoons, to veal with the children under the 
great, solema sugar sheds ; or to sit upon the com- 
pressed cotton bales, watching the stately steamers, 
the graceful boats, and noisy little tugs that plied 
the waters of the Mississippi. And it filled her 
with agreeable excitement to go to the French 
market, where the handsome Gascon butchers 
were eager to present their compliments and little 
Sunday bouquets to the pretty Acadian girl; and to 
throw fistsful of lagniappe into her basket. 
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When the woman asked her again after another 
week or two if she were still pleased, she was not 
so sure. And again when she questioned Caline 
the girl turned away, and went to sit behind the 
big, yellow cistern, to cry unobserved. For she 
knew now that it was not the great city and 
crowds of people she had so eagerly sought ; but 
the pleasant-faced boy, who had made her picture 
that day under the mulberry tree. 

Kate Chopin. 


A PROPOSAL AFTER SUPPER 
Van Isu: 
night ?” 
TEN Brox: 
low silk, a lot of lace, 


“To whom did you propose lawst 


“To about fourteen yards of yel- 
some black hair, pair of 


slippers, and a bunch of roses. Don’t know 
what her name was.” 
A TRAGEDY OF THE LOFODEN IsS- 


LANDS 


He sea lay like a sheet 
under a dome of banks of fleecy clouds, 
and the sun’s rays streamed with shifting 

lights. “The seagulls, in their slow flight, were the 
only living things in the watery desert. 

Ata point on this limitless waste of waters ap- 
peared a boat painted green and red, with a brown 
sail and the hull arranged as a trireme. In this 
boat sat a young girl, alone—a sweet and beautiful 
Scandinavian. Her colored straw hat did not de- 
tract from the seduction of her great eyes, nor 
from the charm of her smile. She kept her gaze 
fixed with feverish attention upon a certain point on 
the horizon; a steamer would soon appear; it 
would stop; handkerchiefs would be waved; 
small boat would be lowered, and at last Olga 
would see her fiancé again—her husband of to- 
morrow. 

At the northern extremity of Norway, above 
the Arctic circle, not far from the Lofoden Islands, 
is the little fishing village of Rodenlé. There was 
Olga’s home. At the foot of a black, rocky cliff, 
crowned with snow and rising out of the sea in a 
huge mass, was an enormous archipelago on a level 
with the water. Some of the islands, swept by 
the waves, were uninhabited ; 
gulls alighted on them; on others were small huts, 
built upon piles, with mud roofs, the ground cov- 
ered with moss, and here and there a few sorry 
looking flowers. From March till June the = 
ing of the herring drew to Rodenlo hundreds « 
fishermen from all parts of Europe; from te 
until September the sun never left the horizon; it 
was an interminable day! Beyond the confines of 
the habitable world, the natives in this little corner 
of the universe were not likely to receive much in- 
Like all the young men and 


of liquid mercury 


sometimes the sea- 


struction in books. 
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women of her country, Olga Schonerleg had passed 
many years in the schools ‘of Christiania. Picnics 
and féte days reunited brothers, cousins, and friends. 
At one of these festivities she became acquainted 
with Tom Berglon and she returned to her home 
betrothed to him. Her parents made no objections. 
Had they not fallen in love at first sight? Aftera 
two years’ engagement the wedding day was set. 
News of the speedy arrival of the young man has- 
tened the final preparations. Olga, daughter of the 
sea, a true Scandinavian, had taken a boat and 
rowed out to await the coming of the steamer. 

When the young girl reached the place where 
the steamer would pass she stopped rowing, took 
out from a small wicker basket some black bread, 
a smoked fish, a piece of reindeer meat and a little 
pot of wild berry jam, and dined with the appetite 
of a Norwegian. ‘Then, with eyes fixed upon the 
horizon, she waited. 

At the end of an hour the waves began to roll, 
Olga put on a 
in spite of her 


tossing the poor little boat about. 
wrap, for the icy cold chilled her 
oer v cloak. 

‘ The waves are heavy since the tempest in the 
W estfjord, ” thought Olga, as she looked at her 
watch. 

“A quarter after ten. ‘The steamer is late. 
This is not surprising, I suppose, as the shipping of 
the dried cods always makes the steamer late at this 
time of the year.” 

But her face bore an impatient, if not anxious, 
expression. It was a beautiful evening; the sky 
was brilliant and the water clear as crystal ; daylight 
was succeeded by a fictitious light almost electrical. 
The sun descended; it illumined the crest of the 
waves with golden light. 

“It must be very late. 
steamer does not pass till after midnight. 


No; very often the 
My fear 


comes from my impatience. “Two years! How 
long By have been. Poor Tom! I hear him 
sav as he did the day of my departure: ¢1 will 


come for thee very soon, Olga—at Noél, or a little 
later.” Then she manned reflectively, “ ‘Télémar- 
ken ought to be a charming country, with its fir 
trees, grass, moss, flowers, torrents and cascades, 
houses painted red, bituminated roofs, and stone 
churches. How pretty our little home will be! 
Flowers in my window, a carpet in the parlor, white 
washed walls, and beautiful faience stoves. Dear, 
I know that he will be happy in my 
Since that voyage across the fjord he 


dear Tom! 
happiness. 


has had but one desire—to make me happy. Of 


that I feel assured. 

“ How well I remember 
We were returning in com- 
The fjord was covered with 
small steamers and boats. Between us and the hori- 
zon stretched a silvery sheet of water with the little 
islets of the archipelago dotted here and there. The 
coast, with its hills and fir trees and its emerald 


| 
one of the long days. 
panies of twenty -five. 


It was evening of 


stretches, resembled a sea of verdure. Everywhere 
were country residences, red, yellow, or white. ‘The 
other young people chatted together in little groups. 
I was sitting alone, near the helm. Tom approached. 
He talked to me as he always did—of his love for 
nature and of his dreams of the future. But that 
day our conversation became more personal. We 
talked together in low tones ; and when he became 
confused I blushed—and we parted, betrothed. Oh! 
the happiness of the days which followed! On 
Sunday I was proud to meet him outside his office. 
With his tall figure and his long reddish moustache 
he was the admiration of all my companions. How 
quickly those four months passed! The day of part- 
ing came; I was as inconsolable as if I was never 
to see him again. 

“ Rodenlo—it was exile! But Tom’s letters 
shortened the weeks. He wrote verses and sent them 
to me, and I learned them by heart. ‘Then there 
were the preparations for the marriage; my trousseau 
and my wedding dress. Oh! how fine I shall — 
in my silver crown and my embroidered corsage ! 

The hour for prayer had come. Olga opened a 
large black book, and in a loud voice intoned the 
hymn. The wmcted words vibrated on the air in 
sily ery notes, and the heart of the young girl was 
filled with peace. 

Toward midnight the ocean became calm. ‘The 
sun touched the horizon; its last rays were re- 
flected over the sea in incandescent lights. The 
boat was enveloped in a semi-obscurity of confused 
colors, through all the gamut of shades and grada- 
tion of the tints of twilight—grays, blues, sapphire, 
greens, olive—all were there. A second sun, 
without rays, red, burning like the first, shone in 
the zenith; it was the Arctic moon, the Queen of 
the Polar nights. Already the rosy clouds of 
morning were mingling with the fading rays of the 
twilight ; the sun plunged into the sea; ina few 
moments it reappeared at the same point of the 
horizon, and again took up its upward march. 

Many, many times already had the young Nor- 
wegian witnessed the same spectacle, yet she ex- 
perienced profound emotion, so much did that fairy 
scene appeal to the state of he soul. 

The sea again became uniform in color; the 
sky was of a soft grayish blue, the sun ascended 
with its attendant luminous dhoudle. The distrac- 
tion of gazing at the setting and rising of the mid- 
night sun had calmed the fever in Olga’s veins ; 
she slept. It was a charming half-dream over 
which hovered, like a delicious vision, the future 
happiness. 

Suddenly she awoke with 
her watch. 

Twenty minutes after three. Never had the 
steamer been so late. The cruelty of the reality 
seemed all the keener after the sweet dream; 
Olga’s agony increased, sobs choked her. She 
burst into tears. 


start and looked at 


A vague dread tortured her soul. ‘The keen air 
cut her face; the icy cold chilled her to the heart. 
The minutes passed, long as hours. She dared not 
look at her watch. 

Finally, she took it out. 
cycles of agony and feverish waiting had lasted, 
then, only three-quarters of an hour. She ened 
her gaze toward the horizon; then, in a sort of 
mirage, she believed she saw a mast, a sail, a smoke- 
stack. Alas! it was the crest of a wave, or the 
end of a cloud. 

“If I return to Rodenlo,” she thought, “ they 
may, perhaps, have received news of the Kong 
Lear. No; I will remain here. If Tom does 
not find me on the sea waiting for him he would 
reproach me all my life.” 

Exhausted by the terrible night of waiting, Olga 
nearly fainted. All around her the ocean ‘osemned 
alive; afar off the tail of a small whale flashed 
above the waves; another whale spouted into the 
air; the heavy seagulls, always the seagulls, birds 
of the Arctic seas, raised their raucous cries; a 
large, black eagle flew overhead. 

Suddenly Olga cried : 

“ The steamer ! ” 

In truth, an almost imperceptible point had de- 
tached itself from the sea and sky. It was cer- 
tainly the mainmast of a vessel. Then a sail ap- 
peared, then the two fore-masts. Olga’s heart 
beat almost to bursting. ‘The vessel grew in size. 
It advanced rapidly. ‘The young girl listened for 
the whistle. 

“ But how small it appears! Is it an illusion ? 
How low decked it is! It tacks about—the wind 
strikes it! Where is the smokestack ?”’ 

A panic seized Olga’s heart. The ship ap- 
proached—its different parts were distinctly defined 
in the sunlight. It was a Russian three-master. 
The horrible disillusion overwhelmed the young 
girl—she fell from the intoxicating heights of hap- 
piness to all the horrors of waiting. If one could 
die of agony she would have died. Crouched in 
the bottom of the boat she gazed with dry eyes at 
the vessel. 

The three masts glistened in the sun; all sails 
were set. It passed sufficiently near for a view 
of the piles of lumber and sacks of wheat upon the 
deck, of its fittings, of the man at the helm. The 
sailors waved their handkerchiefs, following the 
Norwegian custom. 

Now another thought augmented Olga’s sufter- 
ings. 

“They will be worried at home. On mother’s 
account I must return. What if my strength 
should fail me, alone upon the ocean? ” 

She set the sail to return. 

“ To go back—without him !” 

Each second Olga turned with a last hope. 
Nothing—always nothing ! 

As her eyes gazed over the water around the 
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boat she saw a little, floating barrel, from a wreck 
no doubt, and her heart stood still. Unfortunate 
ones! Perhaps they were lying down there be- 
neath the waters! _ 

The young girl’s eyes did not leave the little 
barrel, w hich, though tossed about by the waves, 
ssnnnedl to folio the boat. Olga was paralyzed 
with fear. To reach it was not an easy thing. 
She lowered the sail and rowed toward it. “Twen- 
ty times as she neared it, a wave carried it away. 
Inditterent to the danger of capsizing, 
reach it. A kind of weird fascination drew her 
on. 

Finally, a wave brought it to the boat’s side; 
she seized i With the first glance she saw the 
words ~e ‘Lew! Kong Lear! the boat from 
Christiania! Screwed to one of the sides of the 
barrel was a little iron box. In an agony of terror 
Olga tore at the fastenings. Regardless of the 
blood streaming from bruised and wounded hands, 
she at last succeeded in opening it. Inside was a 
letter with unbroken seal—and a ring—their be- 
trothal ring. The letter contained these words : 


she strove to 








“To my dearly beloved, 
“ Adieu for this world, 
heaven ! 
sel, carry to thee to- -morrow, 
! ’° 
vow of our happy love! 


and may we meet in 
May the sea, to-day engulfing our ves- 


oh my Olga, this last 


The young girl fell heavily over the side of the 
boat. She lay, white as the dead, with purple lips, 
and eyes half open. Her long hair, unfastened by 
the fall, spread over the side of the boat and trailed 
in the water; the pale light of the boreal sun 
streamed over her waxen face. 

Olga had fainted. Without a guiding hand, the 
frail bark turned into a dangerous pass. A strong 
oscillation tipped the side of the boat on which 
Olga lay unconscious. The boat lost its equilib- 
rium and capsized. 

And now, the two lovers sleep in the same 
grave, in the Arctic sea. 

Henri de Chennevieres. 
(Translated by Mrs. Carlton A. Kingsbury.) 


WOULD HAVE A SNAP 
Mazzam: * Do you think that people will have 
some occupation in the next world similar to the 
one they have here?” 


Gappox: “TI hope so.” 
MazzamM: “Why? What do you do?” 
Gappox: “ Nothing.” 
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" principal topic of conversation and 
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indeed of interest, to society, is the 
ball forthe Infanta Eulalie, which is to 
place, as before stated, at the Madison 
Garden next week. It is extremely 
y to read and to hear the different remarks 
inquiries now being made as to the proper 
iette which must be observed. The only 
positively known is that the Spanish royal 
iette far exceeds in stringency the etiquette 
ny other court. Three or four women 
expected to manage the ball have had to 
themselves defeated, because they were 

' conversant with the rules, and the men on 
se assistance they relied, absolutely declined 
lunge into such a whirlwind of doubt. 
patronesses include most of the smart 
who are in this country, several of them 
ng consented to keep their town houses 


ire 


until after the event. Among those 
se names have been added to the list since 
week are Mrs. Hewitt, Mrs. Henry Clews, 
William K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Schermerhorn, Mrs. 

1 H. Davis, Mrs. William Post, 
James Harriman, Mrs. H. M. 


*ks, Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Mrs. George 
le Forest, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. 
ke Roche, Mrs. Duncan Harris, Mrs. 
iard Irvin, Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. Astor and 
. John Jacob Astor. Among the men 
have been asked to act on the reception 
r committee are Mr. Hamilton Carey, Mr. 
Vadsworth Ritchie, Mr. Lispenard Stew- 
Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, Jr., Mr. John 
sford, Mr. Center Hitchcock and Mr. 
xander Hadden. Among those asked to 
as a reception committee are Mr. Peter 
riéy Mr. John Cadwallader, Mr. James V. 
ker, Mr. Thomas Munger, Mr. John Aus- 
Stevens. 


\ great deal of surprise has been expressed 
so little prominence has been given to the 
of the Russian Grand Duke being here. 

iile he has been entertained in a quiet way 
inners and luncheons there have been no 

e affairs given for him. Here, again, eti- 

tte is the reason, for he is traveling incog- 

, and so can only receive private invita- 


aturday, June 3d, is the corrected date for 
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the two Long Island weddings, those of Miss 
Jacob to Mr. Elin, at Glen Cove, and Miss 
Sara Weeks to Mr. S. V. L. Hoppin, at Oyster 
Bay. With these two weddings out of town, 
and the one of Miss Anthon to Mr. Snelling 
in town, we are all going to have a very hard 
time making up our minds which to attend. 
Country weddings and special trains appeal 
very strongly to one’s fancy in the month of 
June, so I think the country brides will have the 
preponderance of guests. 


The marriage of Miss Amy Bend to Mr. 
A. Lanfear Norrie, which was announced to 
take place early next month, will not take 
place, as the engagement has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. 


May 27th has been chosen for the opening 
of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, at Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, and already several parties are 
being made up for the day there. The special 
train will leave Long Island City in the morn- 
ing, and the guests can return at any time they 
choose. As the Club House of the 
most attractive in the country, and a reception 
there is generally very jolly, the chances are, 
that in spite of the coaching parade which takes 
place the same day, the guests will not hurry 
back to town. On May j3oth, the Morris 
Park races will be the great attraction. It 
is a time-honored custom in New York to go 
to the races on Decoration Day, and the same 
people who drove out to Jerome Park are to 
be seen taking an interest now in Morris Park. 


is one 


A good English fashion beginning to take 
hold in this country is the outdoor féte. 
While the places in our suburbs do not, in 
point of size, perhaps, compare with English 
estates, they are none the less beautiful, and 
are well adapted for outdoor amusements. 
Once again As You Like It is to be given in 
the open air, on Monday afternoon, May 
29th, on the grounds of Mountain Side at 
Orange, the country place of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver S. Carter. The play is to be presented 
under the direction of Mr. John Malone. The 
performance is for the benefit of the House of 
the Good Shepherd at Orange, and it is owing 
to the exertions of Mrs. Eppley and Mrs. John 
C. Wilmerding that all preparations have been 
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made. A train will leave Barclay and Chris- 
topher Streets at 12.50. “he actors have most 
kindly volunteered their services. Rosalind is 
to be acted by Mrs. Archibald Cowper, Or- 
lando by Mr. John Malone. Miss Eleanor 
Merron, by the kind permission of Mr. Daniel 
Frohman, is also to take part. Among the 
patronesses are Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. Fellows Morgan, 
Mrs. J. C. Wilmerding, Mrs. Douglas Robin- 
son, Jr., Mrs. Henry Munn, Mrs. F. N. 
Eppley, Mrs. Walter Wood, Mrs. Wayne 
Parker and Mrs. Edward Wright. The ar- 
rangement has been made, in case of storm, to 
have the performance given the 
Monday. 


following 


A number of well-known women are throw- 
ing themselves fervently into Christian Science, 
or the faith cure, or whichever of the many 
names for substantially the same thing they 
have elected to use. ‘They have a certain new 
apostle who gives lectures on the subject, and 
cures mental and moral diseases by being kind 
enough to think of the patient. The lectures 
are thirty-five dollars for the course, and with 
even a moderately good clientéle, ought to be 
lucrative. If they have a cold in the head or 
a pain in the back, or are cross to hus- 
bands, or irritated when the cook burns the 
soup, or have any signs of what in old days 
would have simply been diagnosed as a disa- 
greeable disposition, but at present appears to 
be an interesting moral ailment, now is the time 
to subscribe. The lady will kindly do away 
with any or all of these by concentrating her 
mind upon the patient, who will eventually 
refrain from scolding the children and eat a 
spoiled dinner with a placid and thankful heart. 
It is wonderful how easy it is to get people to 
believe almost anything, and how side by side 
with the complete practicalness of the time 
there is an absurd entertain the 
most absurd and extravagant theories and treat 
them as absolute truth. Here are a number of 
ordinary New York women, who ought to have 
some common sense, believing that another 
woman can so influence them from afar that 
she can dispel their blues and make them amia- 
ble to their families! In the words of Lord 
Dundreary, ‘Some people are asses, and don’t 
know it,”” 


readiness to 


















































































The principals of the public schools on the 
west side have urged the opening of a day 
nursery between Eleventh and Twenty-fourth 
Streets, one being much needed in that locality. 
For this purpose the proceeds of two concerts 
to be given in Carnegie Music Hall on the 
evenings of the 24th and 25th of May have 
been offered. This will be Madam Materna’s 
first appearance after an absence of eight years. 
William Ludwig Fisher will also sing, as well 
as two or three other soloists. ‘The Symphony 
Orchestra will give selections from Fidelio, 
Parsifal, Gotterdammeriing and Elijah. The 
committee for the entertainment consists of 
Mrs. Neilson, Mrs. William Storrs Wells, 
Mrs. Fish, Miss Callender, Miss Hamilton 
and Miss Laura Post. Boxes can be secured 
at Sherry’s. 


LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


THe Weppinc oF Lorp ARTHUR GROSVE- 
NoR—A MATRIMONIAL PRIZE FOR WHICH 
SoME AMERICAN WOMEN ANGLED Unsuc- 
CESSFULLY—SALE OF THE DUKE OF WeEst- 
MINSTER’S CLIVEDEN TO W. W. Astor 


E have had two decidedly smart wed- 

\ dings this week to enliven the holi- 
day dullness of Easter-tide: both 

equally interesting though differing widely in 
station and importance. While at least one 
piece of news has set all London on the 
gossip” the sale of beautiful historic Cliveden, 
or Cliefden, as the name was originally written, 
by the Duke of Westminster to Mr. W. W. 
Astor—I beg his pardon, he is said, in London, 
to be particular as to the hyphen—Mr. W. 


Waldorf-Astor, the now very well known 
American millionaire. Regarding this im- 
portant transaction I will speak at length 


presently. For the moment place aux noces. 


And by-the-bye, somewhat curiously in the 


way of coincidence, the great social event of 


the week is also closely connected with the 
Duke of Westminster, the marriage ot his 
eldest surviving son, Lord Arthur Grosvenor, 


and Miss Helen Shefheld, the daughter ot 
the late Sir Robert Sheffield of Normandy 
Park, in Lincolnshire. Lord Arthur Gros- 


«“ Amalgamation is the order of the day, 
and this not alone in banking circles, where 
the absorptions of one bank after another by 
kindred institutions have been, during the last 
twelvemonth, of frequent occurrence, but the 
same rule has applied to industrial and trading 
concerns. Within the last few days the trans- 
fer of the business of the Goldsmiths’ Alli- 


ance, established in the heart of the city of 


London for one hundred and fifty years, and 
identified with the name of the Savory family 
during all that time, has been finally com- 
pleted, the transferees being the Goldsmiths’ & 
The 
managers of this Company, if they cannot 
boast of the heary honors of the large firms 
which they have successively absorbed, can 
with justice claim that they have introduced a 
life and vigor which, before the establishment 
of their business some fifteen years ago, were 
wanting. ‘The Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ 
Company has now taken a leading and a com- 


Silvermiths’ Company, of Regent Street. 


manding position in the trade.’’—Financial 
News, April 12, 1893. 
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venor, although he is the Duke’s eldest living 
son, is not the heir to the title or the entailed 
estates, as these will pass to the only son of 
the late Earl Grosvenor (the Duke’s eldest 
son), who died in 1884. The present Earl 
Grosvenor is only an Eton lad of thirteen, and 
his is, of course, the only life between Lord 
Arthur Grosvenor’s succession to the title. 
Miss Sheffield therefore has made a long step 
up in rank. From being merely the daughter 
of a country baronet, the creation of whose 
title dates back scarcely a century, to a posi- 
tion in the peerage and a possible duchess-ship, 
is an advance in social status not often accom- 
plished even by an American heiress! Indeed 
it has been rumored that one or two fair trans- 
atlantic beauties have once and again tried 
their fascinations upon Lord Arthur, but with- 
out avail. The Grosvenors, and especially the 
Duke of Westminster, have always kept very 
clear of any American element, and as they 
are the most clannish of families what one does 
the others adhere to and stand by obstinately. 


The wedding was truly magnificent, Miss 
Shetheld being accompanied by the royal num- 


ber of bridesmaids, namely, ten, only two of 


whom were untitled, Miss Muriel Wilson, 
the pretty daughter of Mrs, Arthur Wilson, 
of ‘Tranby Croft fame being one, while two 
most charming little maidens, nieces respec- 
tively of the bride and bridegroom, acted as 
train-bearers. Miss Sheffield is not actually 
pretty, but she has a very sweet, interesting 
face, surrounded by plenty of soft wavy hair, 
and eyes that light up wonderfully when she 
Lord Arthur Grosvenor is quite one 
of our smartest men in town. He is only now 
in his thirty-third year, and is Captain of a 
crack Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry troop, who 
gave him on his marriage a very handsome pair 
of embossed silver candelabra. 


smiles. 


Considerable comment has been called forth 
at the rather strange absence of all the “ Roy- 
alties,” as well as no wedding gifts having 
been sent by any member of the Royal family 
to either the bride or bridegroom. Had the 
Princess of Wales been at home such a lapse 
of courtesy would not have occurred, for the 
Queen has no more loyal adviser and friend 
than the Duke, a Liberal though he be. But 
then, one does miss the Princess so very much, 
and on every side. Her quiet unostentatious 
way of making every one happy, and of for- 
getting no little courtesy, no matter how tiny, 
comes home all the more gratefully to us now 
that she is not among us, and shows us how 
important is the place she occupies, not only 
in our hearts but in the actual necessities of 
social intercourse. 


The bride’s dress was really a dream of love- 
liness ; it was made of very rich ivory satin, 
and quite plain except for the marvelous and 
almost priceless old Flemish point with which 
The 
gown had a long court train which, together 
with the bodice, was veiled with the beautiful 
filmy fabric, caught here and there by sprays 
As to her ornaments, 


it was draped—the gift of her mother. 


of orange blossoms. 
they consisted only of a pearl and diamond 
necklace and pendant, and she carried a won- 
derful bouquet of orchids and exotics, a pres- 
ent from the gardeners at Eaton Hall, the 


Duke’s Cheshire home. 


I only wish I had the space to tell you of 





















































one-half of the beautiful costumes worn by 
some of the very smartest of London's grande 
dames. One or two, at least, I must mention 
and notably that of Lady Sheffield, the bride's 
mother. Her gown was an absolute Empire 
replica in pale mirror-green velvet, the entire 
front covered by the most exquisite old French 
lace, which at one time belonged to a dauphin 
of France, the royal motto, coat-of-arms and 
initials daintily enwrought therein as a piéce de 
conviction. A tiny little bonnet of the saine 
velvet edged with a very narrow jeweled gallown, 
and completed by the new up-standing jet horns 


placed against a green and pink osprey, and 
wide bows of shot velvet—pink to green — 
struck the final note in this happy symphony 


of dainty color. The Duchess of Westm 
ster, the bride’s step-mamma-in-law—she is 
the Duke’s second wife—was also very well 
gowned in a ribbed shot silk of rather dull 
pink and blue shades ; the skirt, made in the 
now prevailing flounce fashion, being caught 
at intervals by rosettes of blue satin ribbon, 
The bodice seemed an indescribable affair of 
white lace held in place by bands of blue mb- 
bon and literally showered over by splendid 
diamonds. ‘The duchess is a_ very pretty 
woman, many years younger than her husband 
—to whom she was rather too closely con- 
nected by ties of consanguinity to make the 
Duke’s marriage altogether satisfactory to his 
family—but to whose sweet smile and suave 
manner he owes no little of his own popular- 
ity. The presents, of course, were magniti- 
cent, and included diamonds from the Duke of 
Westminster, full silver service from thie 
Duchess, a carriage from the  bridegroom’s 
brother, opals and diamonds from Sir Berkeley 
Sheffield, the bride’s brother, and a case of silver 
pepper-pots from Lord and Lady Arthur But- 
ler. Lady Arthur Butler was, I believe, the 
only American present. She was, you know, 
Miss Ellen Stager, daughter of General Anson 
Stager, U. S. A., and she poses as quite the 
most nouveau aristocrat in all London. Lord 
Arthur Butler is brother to the Marquis of 
Ormonde, and heir in succession to the title, 
Lord Ormonde having no male issue. ‘The 
Grosvenors and Ormondes are all very closely 
‘‘knit up,’ and even this one American al!li- 
ance has never been quite gracefully accept: 
by any of them. 


The second smart wedding of the week was 
that of Mr. George Bancroft, the younger son 
of the ever popular actors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, whose return to the stage a_ few 
weeks ago has only added fresh laurels to their 
long record of triumphs—and Miss Effie Have, 
the pretty though rather delicate little daughter 
of the favorite comedian, Mr. John Hare. 
The story of their brief love-idyl is quite 
poetic. Young Bancroft and Miss Hare have 
been sweethearts from childhood, but the p:r- 
ents on each side were antagonistic to the fulfi!l- 
ment of the lovers’ wishes. So Miss Effie was 
sent abroad for an unlimited holiday, and 
George put through a course of parental tra'n 
ing at home, during which and under ‘is 
mother’s influence, he became a Catho! 
Pretty little Marie Wilton! How well I ‘c- 
member her years ago at the old Prince © 
Wales’s, when she used to do the ‘skirt 
dance’’ of the period, snap her fingers at the 
gallery, and look impudent and_ bewitching 
enough to bring down the house each time. 
Eheu fugaces! How time flies, to be sure! 

But for once love conquered, or obstinancy. 
The sweethearts remained faithful; circum- 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 


stances changed ; the fortunes of the Garrick 
declined, and with them those of the Hares. 
Then came a new development, and the latest 
revival of Diplomacy, in which the Ban- 
crofts took the boards again after years of re- 
tirement therefrom, and for a third time in 
dramatic annals Robertson’s incomparable 
comedy has proved the success of the season. 
Mrs. Bancroft, on her reappearance, refused 
to take any salary from Mr. Hare, though Mr. 
Bancroft counts in something close on to £100 
a week. ‘Therefore, the wedding, which came 
off on Tuesday at All Saint's, Margaret Street, 


; 








the Princess of Wales’s favorite London church, 
and the brilliant at home which followed it at 
3 Park Crescent, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hare, was an occasion of rejoicing to every one 
concerned, while no one seemed more happily 
delighted than litthe Mrs. Bancroft, the bride- 
groom’s mother, and her handsome husband. 
Of course all the swagger dramatic world 
turned out to do honor to the occasion. The 
bride wore a most beautiful wedding gown, 
and was the recipient of many very valuable 
presents. Mr. Henry Irving sent a “ surprise ” 
basket tea-table, fitted out completely in silver ; 








Sir Arthur Sullivan a grand piano and silver 
breaktast service; the Diplomacy company 
of the Garrick, an entire service of plate, 
“‘ sufficient to dine all London,” as a very up- 
to-date young friend remarked to me on view- 


(Whose clever work in She Stoops to Conquer won praise 


ing it. Besides which, Miss Hare received two 
diamond tiaras, and numerous other ornaments 
of like value. Young Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
came back to take possession of a very pretty 
little house in York ‘Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
so 1 don't know, Vogue, ‘after all, do you? 
which is most to be envied, the son of a suc- 
cesstul modern actress or the son of a success- 
ful modern peer ? 


Mr. Waldorf Astor’s purchase of Cliveden 
has certainly been the cause of considerable 
comment, but not of very great surprise ; the 
Astors during the last six months having vir- 
tually been its real owners. Their negotia- 
tions for the Duchess of Devonshire’s house in 
Great Stanhope Street have tailed to come to 
a satisfactory conclusion; and after all one 
ducal residence is as good as another, don’t 
you think, for those not born “inthe purple”? 
I do. The real gossip lies in the fact of the 
Duke of Westminster being willing to part 
vith the place. He is one of the richest of 
peers, and consequently even the tens of thou- 
sands which Mr. Waldorf Astor has put up 
can searcely be a suthcient bribe. 


Cliveden is one of, if not quite the most 
beautiful country place in Buckinghamshire, 
while for river scenery it cannot be surpassed, 
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It lies near to Cookham, on the right-hand 
bank of the Thames, between Reading and 
Maidenhead. Its lawns and grounds slope 
down to the water’s edge, luxuriantly foliaged 
and flowered, with the Quarry Woods of Mar- 
low, the plantations of Nuneham 
and Formosa Island as a setting 
and background. The estate be- 
longed originally to the Bucking- 
hams and was the favorite resi- 
dence of that handsome George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
who was the boon companion of 
the ‘* merrie monarch ”"—Charles 
11.—and whose gallantries, like 
his generosity, were apt to be 
somewhat too expensive. 

It was to Cliveden that he fled 
after his famous duel with the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, during which the 
beautiful Countess—whose lover 
he was—held his horse, disguised 
in the dress of a page, and to 
Cliveden he took her after the 
fatal termination of the duel, 
where he was met by his wife, 
the still handsome Duchess of 
Buckingham, who in no_ small 
temper objected to the presence 
of her rival under her own roof- 
tree, saying: “It was not for 
her and that other to live together 
in one house!” ‘To which the 
reckless George replied, with his 
grand bow and finest air, «¢ Mad- 
ame, I too did think so, and there- 
fore have I ordered your coach to 
convey you hence, and to carry 
you back to your father.” 


Madame Waddington went off 
ina blaze of triumph and ‘un- 
feigned regret yesterday from the 
French Legation at Albert Gate, 
where for ten years she has made 
the most genial and hospitable of 
diplomatic chatelaines. She was 
accompanied by her sister, Miss 
King, of New York, and quite an ovation 
was accorded her at Victoria Station on 
tor Paris, the corps  diplo- 
matique turning out en masse to wish her 
bon voyage. The Russian Ambassador 
and Mme. de Staél, the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor, in his inevitable crimson fez, the ever 


her departure 





Flemish, Florentine and Venetian 


and 17th Century Work 


courteous Mr. Harry White, representing the 
United States Legation; the Danish Minister 
and his pretty American wife, Mme. de Biele, 
the Count and Countess de Bylands, Count St. 
Genys, Sir Haliday and Lady Macartney, Mrs. 
St. John Mildmay and Mrs. Ronalds were a 
few of the many distinguished people who 


came to say good-by to the most popular of 


our foreign Ambassadresses, and one whose 
going from us leaves a gap not easily to be 
filled up. 


Single flower buttonholes are the order of 


the moment. We are to see no more market 
bunches stuck offensively in the top button- 
hole of our men friends. And thank goodness 
for the change! The boutonniéres of the past 
two years have been hideous travesties, badly 
conceived and worse put together. To be in 
the know now you must wear only a single 
flower. A Malmaison carnation—which ai- 
ways holds its own—one gardenia, or mot 
swagger of all, a La France or Alan Richarii- 
son rosebud held in its own foliage, and not 
wired. This is a revival, and a happy one, 
of the days of our grandfathers, when dainty 
feminine fingers picked a ‘*posy” for the 
favored “* man of the house,’’ and fixed it into 
the lapel of his elegant double-breasted, golc- 
buttoned blue cloth frock coat, with just a sus- 
picion of a kiss perhaps laid slyly on the fold: 
Ah, me! after all “old things are 


petals. 
best.” 
Diane. 

London, 15 April, 1893. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Hic as ever is che Concours Hippique 
now in progress at the Palais de I'l 
dustrie in the Champs Elysées, and al- 

though the attendance has so far been, perhap 
smaller than in previous years, yet it has be 
extremely select, both as regards the gra 
monde as well as the demi-monde. The Hors: 
Show is indeed the first great tashionable eve: 
of the annua! Paris Season, and it is ther 
where the spring and summer fashions fir 
make their appearance. Strictly speaking, 
however, there appears to be no_ particular 
fashion this year, and at present, as far as I am 
able to judge from what I have seen at tl 
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Concours Hippique, every lady seems to be 
dressed according to her own particular taste. 
The result is somewhat bewildering, if pictur- 
esque, and the variety of cut as well as of color 
reminded me involuntarily of a fancy dress 
ball. One of the most striking toilettes that I 
noticed was worn by a young girl who was 
with the Marquise de Panisse. It was of an- 
emone tinted foulard glacé, the very full skirt 
bordered by a torsade or twist of antique vel- 
vet of the same hue. The bodice was adorned 
with a plastron of this antique velvet and with 
1 large Louis x11. collar of reddened guipure. 
The sleeves were ballonnées, and were puck- 
ered around the wrist. Worn by an unusually 
lovely girl, this toilette seemed to carry the 
lay as far as popular admiration was con- 
erned. Another toilette which attracted con- 
iderable notice was worn by the Vicomtesse 
le Saint Georges. It was of green taffeta 
lacé, with a broad volant of black mousseline 
le soie bordered with Valenciennes, the sleeves 
uffed, and the corsage of black satin curiously 
mbroidered with ‘flames.’ The cape or 
‘collet >’ was similar to the skirt of the dress. 
Che Marquise de Guadalmina, on the other 
1and, wore a costume: the skirt of which was 
if black satin, with a great volant of black 
Valenciennes. The corsage was of black 
nousseline de soie, with a white entre-deux. 
[he small cape was of black lined with white 
atin. 


The hats which I noticed at the Show did 
ot impress me as graceful or becoming. Both 
ats and bonnets were flat and low to an ex- 
egerated degree, and were, as a rule, adorned 
n the left side with some quaint and baroque 
mament, in keeping neither with the hat nor 
et with the face. Colored veils of a hue 
imilar to the hat were worn, and the tout en- 
emble was the reverse of pleasing. 


Besides the Marquise de Panisse, who has 
ucceeded in recovering most of the lost treas- 
res and bric-a-brac so impudently stolen from 
er mansion in the Avenue Marceau a few 
veeks ago, I noticed at the Show yesterday 
he Princesse de Lucinge, the Comtesse de 
sonvouloir, the Duchesse de Reggio, the Mar- 
juise de Croix, the Duchesse de Gadagne, the 
’rincesse de Monthollon-Semonville and many 
thers. The robbery to which Madame de 
Panisse was subjected a few weeks ago, and to 
vhich I referred to above, was perpetrated in 
he most audacious manner conceivable. The 
thieves, some dressed in the pink of fashion 
ind others in policemen’s uniforms, knocked 
me night late at the door of the Panisse man- 
ion, and taking advantage of the absence of 
the family at Nice, informed the concierge or 
initor that they had come for the purpose of 

making a search for documents in connection 
vith the Panama scandal, in which they de- 
‘lared the Marquis to be incriminated. Terror- 
tricken, the concierge surrendered the keys 
ind permitted himself to be placed under ar- 
rest in his loge, while the thieves coolly made 
i deliberate and judicious selection of plunder, 
ind having wrapped it up, placed it in a couple 
of carriages, or rather vans, which they had in 
waiting atthe door. It was not until late next 
day that the concierge was able to realize that 
the soi-disant police officers were no others 
than adroit thieves. 


If at the Concours Hippique the attendance 
has been of a relatively restricted character, I 
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may say that I have never seen so many peo- 
ple on the course at Longchamp for the open- 
ing Sunday of the racing season, four days 
ago. The weather was simply superb, worthy 
of a June day, and the spectacle presented was 
so bright and animated that one was almost 
tempted to believe that it was the Grand Prix 
that was being run. Although there were 
quite a large number of taffeta glacé toilettes, 
with small, flat, ribbonless bonnets trimmed 
with mauve colored flowers, violets and pan- 
sies, and amethyst and heliotrope hued bows, 
yet it was noticeable that the majority of the 
great world were arrayed in sombre gowns, 
that were in striking contrast to the very 
grandes toilettes that it was formerly the fash- 
ion to wear at the races. Indeed, the frocks 
differed but little from: the ordinary carriage 
dresses donned for the daily afternoon drive in 
the Bois. Thus the young Princesse de Tar- 
ente wore a.cloth dress of the color known as 
gros bleu. Princess Eulalie of Spain’s per- 
fectly fitting cloth dress was of iron gray, as 
were also those of the Duchesse de Gadagne 
and of the Marquise de Gallifet, while Baron- 
ess Gustave Rothschild’s frock of the same 
hue was set off by black embroidery. The 


color of Princess Murat’s cloth gown was of 





















































A!l that Paris comprises of chic and elegant 
society may be found from henceforth until the 
Grand Prix assembled every fine morning be- 
tween the hours of nine and eleven sauntering 
up and down the Avenue du Bois de Bou- 
logne, from the so-called Potiniére on the 
Place de l’Etoile to the great iron gates at the 
entrance of the Bois. It is customary to 
drive to the Potiniére and there to alight for 
the purpose of getting an appetite for dejeuner 
by a constitutional rendered agreeable by gos- 
sip. For all the current potins and social news 
ot the day are discussed there, and whenever 
the conversation slackens a moment for want 
ot a subject, fresh life and vim are quickly im- 
parted thereto by the glimpse of some passer-by 
on horseback, in a phaéton, tilbury or pony 
cart. Among those whom I see there every 
morning are the old Duc de Nemours, the 
most sordidly avaricious member of a_ royal 
family celebrated for its meanness in money 
matters, but who is the only surviving knight 
of the once famous French Order of the Saint 
Esprit ; the Comte de Gontaut, the Duchesse 
d’Uzes, the Comtesse de La Martinieére, the 
Comtesse de Martel, so well known by her 
popular literary pseudonym of “Gyp,”” the 
Baroness Gustave de Rothschild, the Duchesse 





MISS 


COLLIER 


(Leading lady in Mr. Crane’s Company 


claret, while that of the tailor-made dresses of 


the Comtesse André and Jean de Ganay was 
of amaranth ; Comtesse de Montgomery was 
in black velvet, while the American-born 
Princesse de Caraman Chimay (née Ward) 
furnished a most striking contrast to the great 


ladies about her by the magnificence of her 


Empire toilette, with its light green embroid- 
eries and its large tablier of mousseline. 
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de Gramont, the Marquise de Barbentane, Lady 
Dutterin, and the Princess Hatzteldt, née Miss 
Huntington of San Francisco. ‘The toilettes 
worn by our élégantes during these morning 
walks have a peculiar cachet of their own and 
differ in toto from those donned for afternoon 
and evening wear. Indeed, tailors and coutu- 
riéres are invariably careful to impress upon 
our minds that these dainty jackets and simple 
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yet natty skirts which they devise for the pur- 
pose, are only to be worn from nine in the 
morning until noon. Fifteen minutes past 
twelve is the limit of time, and to be seen in 
one of these morning costumes after that hour 
is an offense that can only be described as leése 
élegance and calculated to cause Dame Fashion 
to tear out her hairin angerand despair. And 
I may incidentally state here that any such 
drastic action as that on the part of this good 
lady could only be commended, for the mode 
of wearing the hair which she has now en- 
forced is the reverse of graceful, and gives 
even to the most charming heads the appear- 
ance of a clown whose pointed topknot has 
slipped down to the back of his head. 
Apropos of Princess Hatzfeldt, I may men- 
tion that both she and her German husband 
have recently come very prominently before 
the public in connection with a fight which 
they have been having with their concierge, 
or janitor. ‘The Prince and Princess, when 
they leased the house in. the 
which they now inhabit, undertook to pay 
On taking pos- 
session, the Prince came to the conclusion that 


Avenue de Jena 
the wages of the concierges. 


he would preter installing at the porter’s lodge 
a janitor speaking English for his wife, and 
German tor his The conci- 
erges refused to go, and, after barricading 
up, appealed to the 
against the hated Prussian. The 
papers took the matter up, but as the affair is 


own purposes. 


themselves passers-by 
Chauvinist 


betore the law courts they have had to retract 

their cheap abuse and to acknowledge that the 

Prince, who paid his rent and taxes, had a per- 

fect right to rule his own household as he saw 

fit. Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, 12 April, 1873. 


COACHING 


Ith the return of spring, too long de- 
W layed, the interest in coaching, re- 
vives, and the society world for the 

past few days has talked of little else but the 
coming coaching parade on May 27th, and the 
prospect of coaches being run here and there 
from the city during the next few weeks; at 


INTERESTS 


Newport, during the summer; and again to 
and from the city during the autumn. ‘The 
women of society, who have already received, 
or are anticipating the receipt of invitations to 
thé great annual society function which the 
Club holds, are already arranging or discussing 
the gowns which they shall wear upon the 
eventful day ; and the men, not only members 
of the Coaching Club, but all those also who 
are interested in riding and driving, can talk of 
little else but wheelers and leaders, matched 
teams, and running gear and bodies. 


The Coaching Club of New York, although 
barely a score of years old, and managed along 
the most conservative and exclusive lines, has 
grown stronger from year to year, and is the 
parent of similar organizations in the cities of 
Admit- 
tance within its portals is denied toany but the 
most favored sons, not only of fortune, but of 


Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


society, and recent rejections of candidates, 
who to the public mind would have been con- 
sidered most eligible, has only stamped the 
cachet of the Coaching Club's acceptance of a 
While the parade 
of the last two years in New York was smaller 
number of coaches that turned out than 


member as more desirable. 


in the 


and the one of 


those evenof ten years ago 





this year does not promise to be larger—the 
standard of the Club, as to perfection of ap- 
pointment in horse flesh, vehicles, liveries, etc., 
and in the dress of the members and their 
guests, has never been permitted to be lowered 
in any particular. The costumes worn by the 
women on the coaches at the annual parade in 
New York undoubtedly set the fashions for 
the summer; and it may with equal truth be 
stated that the same parade sets the fashion in 
horse flesh, harness, liveries, and all those de- 
tails which mark the perfect road turnout. 

The name of the Coaching Club calls to 
mind those gentlemen in New York society 
who first organized it and who have been 
prominently identified with its fortunes since 
its conception. Among its founders were the 
late August Belmont and the late Hugo 
Fritsch ; and Colonel DeLancey Kane, Wil- 
liam Jay, Frederick Bronson and J. R. Roose- 
velt. With them have been associated Pres- 
cott Lawrence, ‘Theodore Havemeyer, George 
Peabody Wetmore, August Belmont, Jr., J. 
V. Parker, Fairman Rogers and others almost 
as well known. The Club has always de- 
voted its energies toa successful spring parade, 
generally held on the last Saturday in May. 
There is and has always been a generous 
rivalry among its members to have the prettiest 
women in society on their individual coaches, 
and to show the most complete turnout. The 
first meets at the annual parade were held at 
Washington Square, and the drive was then up 
Fifth Avenue through Central Park, up the 
West Drive as far as the Lake and then down 
the East Drive and again down Fitth Avenue 
to the Brunswick Hotel, where the annual 
dinner was served. Later the meets were held 
also in the afternoon, at Madison Square, with 
the same drive. Five years ago, however, the 
meet was changed to the Webster Monument, 
near the Seventy-second Street entrance on the 
side of the Park, and for the last two 
years the meets have been held in the morn- 
ings at the west entrance of the Park at 
Eighth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, with 
the drive to Claremont, and followed by Junch- 


west 


eon there. It is probable that the same 
programme will be followed this year. 
While the present programme and that 


followed last year has its advantages and was 
doubtless arranged for good those 
New Yorkers who remember the coaching 
parades of early days recall with a sigh those 
beautiful afternoons of early summer, when 
some who have passed away, and others whose 


reasons, 


locks are grayer and whose eyes are less 
bright than of yore, drew their beautiful 
steeds up in line under the shade of the 


trees of old Washington, and later of Mad- 
ison Square, when the crowd which gathered to 
gaze upon the beautiful sight was composed 
of friends and acquaintances ; when friendships 
were stronger, entertainments simpler and the 
tone of society somehow different from that of 
to-day. In those days, the low afternoon sun 
gilded the line of gay equipages with their 
gayer costumed occupants, as they rolled up 
Fifth Avenue and glided through the trees of 
Central Park, beautiful in their spring robes. 
Then followed the beautiful dinner in the ban- 
queting hall of the Brunswick and the long, 
early, summer evening with its atmosphere of 
sentiment and its promise of summer-tide joys. 
Now ‘“ we have changed all that,’ and as the 
Coaching Club, yielding to the up-town move- 
ment, holds its meets in the newer portion of 
the city, it is perhaps appropriate that it should 
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choose the younger portion of the day and 
‘set its face towards the morning.” 

Old beaux and young belles ; old sports and 
young buds—ye who are now looking forward 
to participation in that glittering procession 
which will delight the eyes of the society 
world and rejoice the heart of the dressmakers, 
milliners, caterers, horsemen, harness-make1 
and carriage builders—may the coming parac: 
of the Coaching Club be as successful as it 
predecessors, and bring as much pleasure to you 
and your friends as your fondest dreams cai 
wish ! 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 
N my mail the other day I found a lette: 
I from Loie Fuller, the originator of the 
serpentine dance, who is now appearing 
nightly at the Folies Bergére Garden, in Paris 
and showing Frenchmen that an American git 
can do quite as much, to say the least, in th 
way of dancing, as can the Parisians themselve: 
Miss Fuller sends me various articles from th 
Paris papers, all of which are to the effect tha 
the bewildering clouds of skirt that she manip 
ulates so cleverly and gracefully have enrap 
tured the Boulevardiers. It is a fact that many 
of the latest fashions in hats, gowns and gauze 
are named after this alert and piquante littl 
dancer, and it is especially pleasant to note thi 
when we remember that almost every America 
manager to whom she applied for an engage 
ment last year snubbed her emphatically. Thi 
is only a fresh indication that we are inclined t: 
encourage talent only after London or Pari 
has set upon it the seal of its approval. 


I do not think the story of how Miss Fulle: 
came to devise the ‘* serpentine ’* has ever been 
told. It is rather interesting: ‘“ It was during 
a performace of a company of which I was a 
member at Holyoke, Mass., in the autumn ot 
1891,” she writes. ‘In the first act I had t 
appear as a country girl in long skirts. In th« 
second act I came on in tights and did a 
little dance. ‘The audience at Holyoke, how- 
ever, was so small that I didn’t think it worth 
while to take the trouble to discard my skirt 
for the second act, and so I appeared and did 
my dance with the skirts over my tights. Then 
it was that, lifting my dress at the sides, a lit- 
tle of the effect was produced that has since set 
Paris talking. The audience was delighted, 
and within a fortnight I had elaborated the 
idea into a series of movements. Little did | 
dream, though, in that stuffy little country 
theatre, that my laziness then would be the 
cause of such splendid results to-day.” 


The excellence of Henry Miller’s imperson- 
ation of Oscar Wilde, and Max Figman’s cari- 
cature of Augustin Daly, in The Poet and the 
Puppets, at the Garden Theatre, has made 
many think that the two actors spent hours in 
noting the mannerisms and expressions of their 


subjects. The fact of the matter is, however, 


HERRY COTTAGES 
AT NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


These cottages are beautifully situated overlooking the 
Ocean, and built to meet the requirements of those desiring 
all the comforts of a City residence, without the cares of 
housekeeping, completely furnished, including bed linen, and 
have all the modern improvements, hot and cold water, open 
fire-places, electric lights and bells, Lawns and drives kept 
in order. Restaurant a la Carte. 

LOUIS SHERRY, 
Fifth Ave. and 37th St., New York. 





















For Baby’s Toilet. 


CHINA SPONGE BASINS. In two compartments for hot and cold water. 


A most useful article. 


Handsomely decorated, $1.50 to $2.75; with Powder 


Boxes and Soap Dishes to match, $3.85 to $4.75. 


We supply e verything in the way of Nursery Toilet Articles as well as clothing for the baby 
Mothers will find our Catalogue very useful in making lists of what they need—Send for one. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. N. Y. 
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Fabrics, 


SELECTED PERSONALLY 
FOR OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


FOR 
EVENING DRESSES, 
CARRIAGE DRESSES, 
STREET DRESSES, 
WRAPS, &c., &c. 


Our skill in producing the most. satisfactory 
results in all orders entrusted to us warrants 


us in \ 
SOLICITING YOUR PATRONAGE. 


OLLINGER, 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 
29 East 20TH StT., NEAR BRoapDway. 


Ladies who are making selections for their Spring and Sum- 
mer Wear for street, house and travelling, are respectfully 
invited to give me a call. Having been connected with a 

iccessful house in my specialty, and on my own account, | 
can warrant satisfaction. My prices will be found to be most 
reasonable. Riding Habits in faultless fit guaranteed, for from 
$50 to $70 
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253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
New York City. $ 
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The Moth Insurance 
and Storage Co. 


INCORPORATED 1892, 
E. TWYEFFORT, President, 
FirrH AVENUE, 


One door above 28th Street. 


OFFICE, 253 





Goods Stored in the Manhattan Warehouse Co.’ s 
Building, 7th Ave. and 52d St. 

Furlined Garments, Robes, etc., Stored and Insured at 
LOWEST RATES. Clothing Cleaned and Pressed at 
moderate cost, and stored for the season under the guarantee 
of the Company. without additional charge. 


NO RISK—-NO CARE—SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
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acy Choicest 
Confections 


LADIES. 
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26 East 33d St., 


New York. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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ME. ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
Ropes AND MANTEAUX, 
295 FirrH Avenue, New York, 
‘Takes occasion to announce that her season's styles for 
coming Spring of '93 have been received. 
Inspection is invited and satisfaction guaranteed, 
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Our special material for Riding Habits, to 
gether with unexcelled cut and finish, gives 
entire satisfaction. 

Immediate and personal attention given to 
mail orders. 

Samples sent upon application. 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(above 36th Street). 
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3 FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, FANCY GOODS DI ALERS,AND to 
“HARRIET HUBBARD AYER,& 
= 305 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. * 
a) Mention VOGUE. 
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VOGUE is issued weekly on Saturdays. 

Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corner of 18th 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. Cable address: 
** Vogue, New York.” 

London. Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris, Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a ycar in advance, postage free, For foreign 
countries in the postal union, five dollars a year, postage 
tree. Remit by check, draft or postal or express money 
order. Other remittances at sender's risk. Single copies 
ten cents. 

Advertising orders should reach the office not later than 10 
A.M. Friday preceding the week of publication, When 
special position is required the order should be a week 
earlier, 

Unsolicited manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
of rtheir return if found unavailable, 
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that neither Mr. Miller nor Mr. Figman_ has 
ever been face to face with the man he paro- 
dies. The former secured his points from 
Clyde Fitch, the author of Beau Brummel 
and Frederic LeMaistre, who is an intimate 
triend and some say a disciple of Wilde, and 
Mr. Figman was coached by Miss May Irwin 
and Mr. Miller, both of whom were formerly 
under Mr. Daly’s management. All this 
would lead one to agree with Joseph Jefferson, 
that the art of mimicry is trivial and not at all 
dithcult to acquire. 


Francis Wilson has hit upon the original 
idea of having a legitimate actor impersonate 
the character of Ravannes, the companion thief 
of Cadeaux, in the elaborate revival of Erminie 
Mr. Wilson proposes to make at the Broad- 
way Theatre in the early autumn. With that 
end in view, he sent a note to Henry Miller at 
the Garden Theatre one evening last week, 
proposing that Mr. Miller should join’ the 
Francis Wilson Opera Company. I happened 
to be with Mr. Miller when the 
him, and I was much amused to note his man- 
ner of taking it. He was quite sure it was a 
hoax perpetrated by some friends who had 
chatted him on his singing in the role of Oscar 
O’Flaharty Wilde, in The Poet and the Pup- 
It was not until he Mr. Wilson’s 
manager the next day that he was convinced 
that the offer was genuine. He could not ac- 
cept it, of course, for the reason that he is en- 


note reached 


pets. saw 


gaged as leading man of the Empire Theatre, 
beginning with the first production there, on 
April 15th next, of R.C. Carton’s comedy, 
Liberty Hall, now in course of production at 
the St. James's Theatre, London. 


Liberty Hall, by the way, is said to be an 
agreeable working over of old material, and is 
not altogether unlike New Men and Old Acres. 
It will bring together for the first time the new 
stock company Charles Frohman is organizing. 
The leading woman will be Viola Allen, who 
was last seen here in Aristocracy, and the part 
originated at the St. James’s by Mr. George 


Alexander will be acted by Mr. Miller. 


No one, either within or without the charmed 
circle, seems to be at all certain as to whether 
or-not the Theatre of Arts and Letters, whose 
first season has come toa full stop, will have 
any turther existence. From what I hear, here 
and there, I am inclined to believe that it will 
H. B. McDowell, its progeni- 
$60,000 In It, 


be nevermore. 
tor, has sunk 
branching out in other directions, and has not 


and as he its 


renewed contracts with his actors, it 1s reason- 
able to suppose that he, at any rate, has aban- 
doned the dire ctorship. The Theatre of Arts 
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and Letters, without Mr. McDowell, would 
be very much like a chicken without its head. 
Its fundamental mistake of the experiment was 
the effort to produce literature plays proper. 
As Mr. Julian Hawthorne has observed, the 
recent history of play-writing shows that litera- 
ture is about the worst thing you can put into 
a play. 


It is curious and not particularly cheerful to 
reflect that the four principal theatrical suc- 
cesses of the season drawing to a close are 
pieces written and originally produced years 
ago. I mean, of course, Le Demi-Monde, 
Diplomacy, The Black Crook and Adonis. 
The present prosperity of the first two is due, 
without doubt, to the extraordinary brilliancy 
of their plots and the craft displayed in their 
construction. The renewed vogue of the others 
lies, I think, in the fact that picturesque scen- 
ery and pretty women in pretty gowns are 
perennially popular.  & 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


)\ Rontispiece—The walking costume in 
} frontispiece is of gray Henrietta cloth 
made just to escape the ground. It 
is trimmed with graduated rows of velvet 
ribbon of a darker shade. The cape is 
of gray bengaline trimmed with many rows of 
narrow velvet ribbon of a deeper tint. The 
ruffle is of velvet to match the ribbon and is 
edged with gold cord. The cape is fastened 
in front with a bow of gray satin ribbon with 
long floating ends. The hat, of straw, is edg- 
ed with gold cord and trimmed with chiffon 
and feathers to match the costume. 

The Empire gown worn by the second fig- 
ure is of dark blue satin with short décolleté 
bodice confined by a girdle of the same end- 
ing in a butter-fly bow at the back. The full 
puffed elbow sleeves are of dark blue velvet 
edged with deep ruffles of antique lace. A 
frill of the same lace edges the bodice. A 
comb of tortoise shell and gold fastens the 
simply dressed hair. 

Page 317.—The young woman carrying the 
umbrella wears a skirt of turquoise blue cloth 
trimmed with three graduated rows, placed 
some distance apart, of Persian embroidery on 
a darker blue ground. — An accordion-plaited 
blouse of turquoise blue silk with wide girdle 
and high collar are worn with this skirt, and a 
jacket of dark blue cloth, open in front with 
small revers and collar of dark blue velvet. 
The toque has a rolled brim of blue and gold 
silk, a little crown of golden straw, and is 
tied with turquoise blue ribbons. The um- 
brella is dark blue silk with stick of translu- 
cent enamel of the same color and ball handle 
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of dark blue Dresden flecked with gold stars. 
Her comparfion wears a gown of old rose 
camel's hair trimmed on the edge of the skirt 
with three rows of black satin piping. The 
cloak, which is rather long and made with two 
capes, is of old rose cloth trimmed with blac! 
satin to match the skirt and lined with change 
able silk of pink and old rose tints. The ha: 
of old rose straw is lined with black velvet and 
has a plume of black ostrich feathers. 

Page 318.—Skirt of pale pink organdie with 
pattern of rings delicately outlined with black. 
The trimming consists of three rows of lac: 
ruching of black and white point d’esprit. Th: 
full puffed sleeves are of the organdie, and 
there is a corselet of black satin. ‘The corsagy 
is low and finished by a bertha of white and 
black lace, the black laid over the white, which: 
is very pretty. The hair is dressed high and 
the knot is encircled by a pink ribbon tied in 
bow in front. 

Page 321.—The gown worn by the figure 
in the foreground is of India silk of a pal 
buff ground, sprigged with flower forms i: 
black. The skirt hangs with an ample full 
ness and is trimmed with black guipure in two 
wide flounces on the bottom and a_narrowei 
one half-way up the skirt. The bodice and 
lower part of the sleeves are of the buff India 
silk, and there are graduated bretelles of black 
guipure, the widest part falling over the puffed 
sleeves of buff chiffon, embroidered in littl 
sprays of the same color. The parasol is of 
the same material as the gown, and is edged 
with a frill of black guipure. A pretty hat of 
buff-colored straw is worn with this costume 
It is trimmed with black satin ribbons and a 
tuft of black feathers, and there is a cluster of 
scarlet berries in front. 

The man wears a black frock coat, gray 
checked trousers and a white silk scarf tied in 
a Prince’s knot. 

Page 324.—Of the ladies in the drawing 
she presiding over the teapot wears a 
gown of white bengaline made with sever 
simplicity, the only trimming about it being an 
outlining of gold on the edges of skirt and 
corsage. The hair is plainly dressed, and there 
are no flowers or ribbons to interfere with the 
classic form of the head. The long gloves are 
of light tan suéde. 

She of the punch bowl has a gown of Nile 
green crepe trimmed with silver. The bertha 
is of Nile green chiffon, with rows of silver 
ribbon on the edge. 





Pressure of matter has crowded out of this 
issue Of Interest to Her, What She Wears, 
Sailings and Arrivals and Letters to Mrs. G. 
These several Departments will be represented 
in subsequent issues. 


OF VOGUE 


S the feature of the summer, Vogue will be published in a series of special numbers appearing at brief intervals. 


=) 


Kach of these numbers will be characterized by the greater part of the contents and illustrations being devoted to 


some definite subject. 


Number, the illustrations being concerned chiefly with coaching, racing and similar riding and driving interests. 


The series will begin with the issue of May 27th, and that paper will be known as the Horse 


The 


second of the series, under date of June 3d, is termed the Empire Number, from the fact of the fashions shown and 


ornamentation and furniture incidentally introduced all being in the Empire style. 


priate to the numbers, including in each a specially prepared short story of peculiar interest. 


as preparations for them reach completion, will be announced in Vogue. 
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The accompanying text will be appro- 


Other numbers of this series, 
























